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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

William James. Par Emile Boutroux. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 191 1. 

—pp. 142. 
Analyse et critique des principes de la psychologie de W. James. Par A. Menard. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 466. 

The passing of a spirit like that of William James was bound to evoke a multi- 
tude of appreciative and critical estimates of its varied and genial manifesta- 
tions. Among the first of these to appear in book form are the two here to be 
considered. It is quite natural and fitting that both should emanate from 
the land which from the first received his thought most enthusiastically and 
most sympathetically. The Celtic vision of William James, which at times 
awakened but a stolid amazement among his own countrymen, and but a veiled 
contempt among the rank and file of German Gelehrten, found its intuitive 
appeal immediately and permanently acceptable to the Gallic mind. It was 
only after the rounding out of his pragmatic method of philosophising that the 
concretely minded American was aroused from the lethargy of its German 
rationalism to an enthusiastic support of this new way of looking at things. But 
it is James's lasting legacy to the philosophic thought of his country that by 
means of this vehicle, so naively practical and concrete as it appears to be on 
its surface, he should nevertheless have brought to the fore that wider range of 
intuitive truth which generations of German training had so effectively stifled. 

The manner in which this wider reach of the religious consciousness comes to 
its own as a sort of tertium quid, both to supplement and to bridge the gap 
between the phenomena of mind and matter, is most sympathetically and con- 
vincingly traced by Professor Boutroux in his little volume. Beginning with a 
sketch of the career and works of William James, in which the intimate char- 
ter of the union which existed between the man's life and his philosophy is 
clearly attested, the author proceeds to outline, briefly but comprehensively, 
the various phases of his philosophy as they unroll in his psychology, the point 
of departure for James, through the psychology of religion — which justified for 
him his wider reach — on to the pragmatism of his method and the suggestions 
of his metaphysical views of a radical empiricism. Then follows a chapter on 
his pedagogy and a concluding summary. 

In the chapter on psychology we note the approach through anatomy and 
physiology, and the speedy conviction that the 'idea' is a unique phenomenon 
which physical science alone would never be able to grasp. Between the 
methods of strict analysis analogous to the procedure of the physical sciences, 
and that of the spiritualist with his constant reference to an incorporeal soul- 
substance, James evokes introspection as the proper method to attain a living 
synthesis of the views held by both associationist and spiritualist. From this 
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follows the conception of the ' stream of consciousness ' as a ' multiple unity 
and a unit multiplicity.' But pure description fails to produce a science. Ac- 
cordingly the physiological conditions of mental phenomena must be studied in 
the closest causal relationship to the conscious flux. Parallelism is accepted 
as a working hypothesis in which the transition from mental to physical, and 
from physical to mental is often so insensible that one draws the most likely 
conclusion that all nerve centers responded originally to spontaneous and 
intelligent excitations, some of which in the course of evolution have been 
raised to the order of true voluntary responsiveness, while others have sunk to 
the level of mechanical activity. The purpose of psychology becomes the 
study of the personal consciousness with its teleological activity by means of 
which it conserves that which is of interest and eliminates the remainder. The 
data of psychology are, in the last analysis, of two sorts: (1) the effective exist- 
ence of thoughts and feelings, (2) the knowing function which with the aid of 
these may compass certain realities which are other than these states them- 
selves. 

The psychology of religion brings us into touch with these deeper realities. 
It is impossible to solve the problems of marginal consciousness, the phenomena 
of alterations of personality and religious exaltation, by reference alone to 
the state of mind which we call focal. Communication with God and with 
other minds by ecstatic contact plunges us into the deeper consciousness of 
the subliminal self where an interpenetration of mind with mind is in order. 
This deeper experience bears a relation to ordinary psychological phenomena 
similar to that which the psychological bears to the physical, but it is also more 
profound, and thus reveals the fact that the objective world of physical science 
is in reality but an artificially separated portion of an infinitely complex 
current of experience. 

Contrary to the Kantian tradition, pragmatism refuses to make its debut 
as an epistemology. Beyond the fact of consciousness, which always implies 
the self, is the broader fact of sciousness, the real phenomenon of existence, 
in its endless flux. Thus reality is not a function of truth, but truth a function 
of reality. To know if an idea is effective there is no need to reduce it to its 
physical conditions; it is sufficient to consider it in itself since when the idea 
is present the phenomena are produced. The scientific conception gives me 
but a world of pre-existent connections, whereas the religious idea creates as 
it affirms. Reality is given only in direct living experience, and truth as 
a static factor is unknown. Our experience differs from reality, its object, 
only in so far as it is taken 'piece-meal.' In the total 'sciousness' which is 
revealed to us par excellence in the religious experience, we apprehend the 
identity of subject and object. 

While pragmatism is essentially but a method, the radical empiricism for 
which it stands sponsor reveals the underlying plurality of the metaphysical 
substratum. Thought is generally maintained to be a function of the brain, 
but what do we mean by ' function'? It may be a productive agent, or merely a 
transmitter. It is the latter view which James accepts. Physiology can 
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neither prove nor disprove the independence of mind, but psychical research 
has tended to show that its independence is a fact. As for logic which opposes 
such radical opinions, it has no ultimate force in a philosophy which champions 
the passionate vision of an ecstatic and declares that logic but explains after- 
wards that which is first revealed to us intuitively. So long as we think only 
with the logical mechanism of our intellect, we are isolated each in his own 
consciousness, but so soon as we plunge into the deeper experience of our 
intuitive ' sciousness ' we break the barriers of isolation, for here mind meets 
at once both mind and matter in the essentially pluralistic flux of things 
eternal. 

It is this view of the eternal incompleteness of things which makes the 
outlook of William James upon the problems of education so fascinating and 
suggestive. The human will may play a r61e in the order of existence. How 
to develop its latent possibilities is the primary problem. Science deals only 
with partial truths. Art on the contrary produces reality whenever it makes 
itself manifest. Pedagogy is an art using science with intelligence and freedom 
for the production of new truth. The pedagogy of William James deals not 
with ends but with means. On the basis of our manifold habits, acquired to 
meet the complex exigencies of life, how may we draw out the latent spon- 
taneity which alone makes for progress? The first stage in education is 
evidently mechanical: the acquisition of habits. The second stage is the 
cultivation of ideas which not only conserve the past, but bring before us 
something unique, at first a mere possibility, which, however, by the proper 
employment of our natural resources may be made a reality. The third stage 
consists in the direction of these ideas toward things of value. Constantly 
maintaining the virtues of courage, abnegation, purity of intention, persever- 
ance and good will, we must be always in pursuit of the new order, an ideal 
worthy of the name. Such is life, a continuous and ever stimulating problem 
which unrolls before us in response to the promptings of our inmost will for 
change. 

James proposes no new system of philosophy, indeed, the conception of 
radical empiricism which he advances is essentially anti-systematic. Philos- 
ophy, life, reality are all constantly in the making, they are never made. ' Im 
Anfang war die Tat,' he quotes; yet as Professor Boutroux sagely remarks, if 
reason divorced from activity is, in a purely logical sense, but a series of inert 
categories, so too, is action when reduced to a pure concept but a blind and 
meaningless change. It is only as the two are given together in experience 
that they interpenetrate and render meaningful and in a true sense progressive 
the constant passage of the eternal flux. 

In M. Menard's volume we have a convenient summary for French readers 
of the fundamental principles which James has laid down in his larger work 
on psychology. On the whole the author has accomplished his task with care 
and intelligence, although at least one of his compatriots 1 has doubted whether 
the result is worth the effort expended upon it. In a land where the writings 
'F. Mentre in Revue de philosophic n e annee, 1911, pp. 93-94- 
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of James have been so much read and discussed, one may indeed doubt the 
value of a work which, while bearing the stamp of sincere discipleship, lacks 
the breadth of real constructive criticism. M. Menard has read his Bergson, 
and is inclined to see the principles of James through Bergsonian glasses. In 
attempting to point out the frequent similarity in the views of these two 
philosophers, he is apt to apply a Bergsonian interpretation where it is not 
entirely justifiable. For instance, he reads directly into James's presentation 
of psycho-physical parallelism the Bergsonian doctrine of time and space. In 
James's doctrine of the conscious flow he sees Bergson's consciousness of pure 
time getting itself externalised in spatial form as physiological process. This 
same doctrine also affords the explanation for spontaneity and free will, which, 
to be sure, James accepts but does not attempt to explain on psychological 
grounds. The Bergsonian interpretation is important, no doubt, and its re- 
levance in this place is unquestioned, but in his appliction of it M. Menard is 
inclined to lose sight of the fact that James's Principles is a collection of rela- 
tively systematic psychological discussions in which metaphysical problems, 
although occasionally mentioned, are consistently passed over as inapprop- 
riate to a psychological treatise. 

The central feature of M. Menard's work consists in an attempt to show 
the consequences of James's psychology with respect to the possibilities of 
scientific procedure in this field. James's arguments against the atomistic 
conception of the Wundtian school are carefully studied. Accepting James's 
postulate that consciousness is continuous rather than discrete, Menard reaches 
the conclusion that psychological analysis is impossible, and therefore a quan- 
titative treatment — the sine qud non of science — out of the question. Since 
nothing permanent can be postulated in psychology, we are limited to a 
descriptive treatment supplemented by such borrowed assistance as may be 
obtained from physiological hypotheses and experimental results, on the one 
hand, and a study of the physical conditions of sensation and reaction, on the 
other. The result is not an independent science. 

This conclusion is no doubt fairly evident, but had the author been better 
acquainted with the recent advance in modern psychology in its attack upon 
the nature of those 'feelings of relation' and 'tendency' to which James 
ascribed so fundamental an importance, and which, because of their inherent 
vagueness, M. Menard regards as the principal stumbling block to a scientific 
analysis of mind, he would have realised that a scientific analysis, and even a 
psychic causality, are quite among the possibilities of modern psychology, 
even though a mathematical treatment of the phenomena is still a problem 
for the future. 

It was of high importance to emphasise strongly, as James and Bergson 
have done, the totally different character of the psychic data from those of 
the objective sciences. It is becoming increasingly evident to many psy- 
chologists that the rigid postulate of Wundt regarding psychological procedure 
has not been as fruitful as it was expected to be. The problems of the 'exact' 
psychologists have been largely concerned with externals on the borderland 
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of physics and physiology, while the larger problems, both practical and 
theoretical, have been persistently ruled out of the laboratories as unfit for 
scientific treatment. It was denied that they could be scientifically handled 
because they could not be subjected to exact experimental measurement. 
We are now in the midst of a striking reaction against this point of view. 
The practical problems are being attacked everywhere as problems of educa- 
tion, behavior, and the like. The theoretical problems, too, have recently 
been brought into the laboratory and successfully dealt with as problems of 
systematic introspection by Kiilpe and his pupils, and by Binet, Woodworth 
and others. But the question of psychological method has yet to be thor- 
oughly worked out. The Wundtian method was definite and clear cut, 
modeled as it was on physico-mathematical principles. The more advanced 
methods are frankly tentative and incomplete. 

To put the question quite simply, we may affirm a body of purely psy- 
chological phenomena which demands scientific treatment. Equally, we may 
deny that science, in the broadest sense, can work alone with mathematical 
formulae. The descriptive stage precedes the exact stage in every science. 
This stage necessarily involves analysis, and analysis involves classification. 
The logical outcome of classification is an irreducible element. The objection 
to psychological elements has been that they are not real. It apparently 
does not occur to the critics of psychological analysis that the elements of 
the chemist are perhaps not real, nor even necessarily irreducible, as has been 
evident in the successive pushing back from molecule to atom, and from atom 
to corpuscle. 

It is, indeed, doubtful, in the light of modern research, if the conscious 
complex is reducible to sensational elements as was formerly held. But this 
by no means prevents the search for other elements of a different nature to 
supplement or even displace those of the early associationists. My own con- 
clusion is that psychology may be no less a pure and independent science 
because its methods are as yet uncertain, and its results incomplete. It was 
the lasting merit of William James, the psychologist, that he insisted on a 
broad and catholic tolerance in his presentation of the problems and guiding 
principles of the young science, and that he denied the ultimate value of a 
narrow objective treatment. I do not find in my reading of the Principles 
any indications of lack of faith in man's ability to handle psychological prob- 
lems in a true scientific spirit. 

R. M. Ogden. 
University of Tennessee. 

The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. By James Mark 
Baldwin. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1911. — pp. 210. 
Those who are familiar with Professor Baldwin's earlier writings will find 

in this latest volume little that is new, it being only, as the author himself 

tells us, "in a sense a sort of popular resume" of his own larger and more 

reasoned works. 

The two most fundamental doctrines of the book are brought out clearly 



